INDEX 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME 


OF THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Agriculture of the Bolognese, 290—of 
Tuscany, ib. and note—of Naples, 290, 
291—of Sicily, 303—on the agricultu- 
ral implements in use in France, 721. 

Aleman, (Mateo,) character of his novel of 
Guzman de Alfarache, 510. 

— a female pirate, adventures of, 


Algorett (Count,) biographical notice of, 
627, 628. 


Almanach Philinthropique, notice of, 363, 
364 


Amadis de Gaula, notice of the romance 
of, 490. 

Ariosto’s Comedies, character of, 61. 

Arlincourt, (Viscount d’) Ismalie Roman- 
= analysis and character of, 355— 


Aa ruins of, described, 480—%82. 

Auger, (M.) Cuvres de ‘Molidte, avec un 
"Coane, 306. See Moliére. 

Austrian Literary Intelligence, 375. 728. 


B. 


Baretti, (Giuseppe,) biographical notice 
of, 645—647. 

Barriére,(¥.) Memoires de Comte de Brienne, 
notice of, 366. 

Bavarian Literary Intelligence, 376. 729. 

Berkel, (Mount,) account of the ruins of, 
478—480. 

Bohemian Language and Literature, sketch 
of the history of, 146—148—translated 
specimens of Bohemian poetry, 151— 
158. 161—166. 168—175—notices of 
Bohemian literati, 158, 159. 166, 167— 

VOL. If. 


political situation of Bohemia, as con- 
nected with its lite history, 173,174. 


Bigs Peasantry and Farming, account 
oe 289, 290, 


Bomb-Artillery, new system of, recom- 
mended by M. Paixhans, details re- 
specting, 568—576—accounts of expe- 
riments made with bomb-cannon, and 
of reports made thereon, 586—590, 

Bonstetten, (Charles,) L’ Homme du Midi, 
et ’ Homme du Nord, notice of, 358— 
and of his letters to Frederica Brun, 735.. 

Boscovich, (Father,) notice of, 627. 

Botta, (Carlo,) the Italian historian, lite- 
rary character of, vindicated, 714, 715. 

Bourdaloue’s attack on Moliére’s Tartuffe, 
$26—observations on it, 326—328— 
Moliére vindicated from it, 329. 

Brienne, (Comte de,) notice of, 366, 367. 

Buddha and Odin, supposed identity of, 


220. 
Buonafede, (Father,) biographical notice 
of, 647—649. 

, interview of, with Wieland, 
455—456—delicate attention paid by 
him to the philosopher, 454. 

Byron’s (Lord) Corsair, notice of a splen- 
did edition of, 739, 740. 


Cc, 


Cafés of Venice, description of, 287. 

Cailliaud, (Frédéric,) & Merée, 461 
—accompanies Ismay! }’asha in his ex- 
pedition against the countries of Ethio- 
pia, 462—account of his progress, 464 
—468—his narrow escape, 469, 470— 
returns to Sennaar, 473—results of his 
observations on the extent of the con- 
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quered provinces, 474, 475—religion of 
those provinces, 476—account of the 
ruins of Mount Berkel, 478—480—of 
Assour, 480—482—of Naya, 482—of 
El-Megaourat, 483—Latin inscription 
discovered by M. Cailliaud, 484—his 
description of a passage of the White 
River, 467—on the course of the White 
and Blue Rivers, 485. 

Calderon, (Pedro,) notice of a new edition 
of the comedies of, 727. 

Campagna di Roma, on the malaria of, 298 


—361. 

Caradeuc (A, de) Urbin Fosano, a philoso- 
phical romance, 556—outline of its 
fable, 557—extract from it, illustrating 
the superstitions of the Neapolitans, 
558. 

Carli, (Gian Rinaldo,) biographical notice 
of, 633, 634, 635. 

Cavalieri Serventi at Pisa, observations on, 
291, 292—and on those at Rome, 292, 
293, note. 

Cervantes, observations on the Galatea of, 
496—character of his amorous novels, 
494, 495—and of his Novelas Exem- 
plares, 497, 498—notice of Don J. M. 
Ferrer’s edition of his Don Quixote, 
511—and of Avellaneda’s second part 
of Don Quixote, 492. 

Cesarotti, biographical notice of, 643, 


644. 

Champollion, (M.) Précis du Systéme Hie- 
roglyphique, notice of, 363. 

Chmelensky, a Bohemian poet, specimen 
of, 171, 172. 

Christianity, vestiges of, in the interior of 
Africa, 477. 

Climate, influence of, on national charac- 

. ter, 359, 360. 

Comedies of Ariosto, character of, 61—of 
Machiavelli, ib.—notice of the Italian 
Commedie dell’ Arte, 62—of the come- 
dies of Goldini, 63—of Gozzi, ib.—of 
Nota, 64—81—analyses of the come- 
dies of Moliére, with remarks, 310— 
338 — characteristics of the modern 
Spanish comedy, 598—notice of the 
comic productions of Ramon de la 
Cruz, 602—of Jovellanos, Triqueros, 
and Valdes, 603—definition of comedy 
by Leandro Moratin, 606—examination 
of it, 606—612—moral tendency of his 
comedies, 612—notice of ten of his 
comedies, 615—anal ysis of his comedy 
of the Mogigata, (or Hypocrite,) 615— 
619. 


Comenius, literary notice of, 158. 
Constantinople, libraries of, 252, 253—po- 
etical description of, 593—595. 


INDEX. 


Constitution, (British,) remarks on, 113, 
114, 

Cotin, (Abbé,) coxcombry of, exposed by 
Moliére, 335, 336. 


D. 


Denina, biographical notice of, 653— 
655. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 377 
—5380. 729, 730. 

Deville, (Mr.) visits a convict ship, and 
makes a phrenological report of the 
convicts, 28—singular confirmation of 
it by fact, 29. 

Devotion of the Italians, 287. 

Dictionnaire Technologique, notice of, 365, 
366. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, character of 
the Roman history of, 514. 

D’ Ohsson, (Mouradja,) notice of, 245. 

Drovetti’s (M.) plan for civilizing the in- 
terior of Africa, 382. 

Dupin, (Baron,) Le Petit Producteur Fran- 
¢ais, notice of, 720. 

Durer’s (Albert) Relics, notice of, 729. 

Dwergar, or Dwarfs of Scandinavian my- 
thology, origin of, 222. 


E. 


Education, influence of phrenology on, 
39, 40—state of education among the 
Turks, 254—progress of the system of 
mutual instruction in Tuscany, 386— 
in Sweden, 391—number of schools in 
Prussia, 737—progress of education in 
the Netherlands, 743. 

Electrical Fels, mode of taking in America, 
718, 719. 

End of the World, allegorical representa- 
tion of, according to the Scandinavian 
mythology, 239—242. 

English Constitution, remarks on, 113, 114 
—on the English bar, 117—119—and 
on the expediency of the system of dis- 
tinct equitable interference, 130—132 
on the concentration of all the great 
English courts of justice in one focus, 
132—absence of method in the system 
of separate jurisdictions, 135—obser- 
vations on the uncertain limits of the 
jurisdictions of the court of Chancery 
and other courts, 136—-advantages pre- 
sented by the French and English courts 
of justice compared, 137—142. 

Extortion of the pashas, effects of, 260, 
261, 
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F. 


Facciolati (Jacobus) et Forcellini ( Agi- 
dius) Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, notice 
of a new edition of, 374. 

— Bolognese system of, 290, 
Florence, university of, 291. 

Fouquet, minister of finances to Louis 
XIV., anecdote of, 316. 

Fraehn, (M.) discoveries of, in oriental 
numismatics, 589. 

France, organization and mode of pro- 
ceeding in the judicial institutions of, 
121— 128—-comparative view of the 
advantages respectively presented by 
the French and English courts, 187— 
142—literary intelligence from, 380— 
382. 730—735. 

Freemasons and Jews, absurd parallel of, 
183, 184. 

Fulgurites, observations on, 734. 


G. 


Galiani, (Ferdinando,) biographical notice 
of, 635—638. 

Gall, (Dr. F. J.) publications of, on phre- 
nology, 1—origin and progress of his 
discoveries, 3, 4—his further observa- 
tions and mode of discovering faculties 
and organs, 4—9—becomes associated 
with Dr. Spurzheim, 10—they discover 
the fibrous structure of the brain, 11— 
Dr. Gall prohibited from lecturing pub- 
licly at Vienna, 12—results of his phre- 
nological examination of the heads of 
prisoners confined at Berlin, 13—and 
in the fortress of Spandau, 14—arrival 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim at Paris, 
15— unfair report made by Cuvier on 
their system, ib. 16—their reception at 
Paris, 13—the phrenological nomencla- 
ture of Dr. Gall, 25. 

Genovesi, (Antonio,) biographical notice 
of, 628, 629, 650. 

Gerdil, (Cardinal,) biographical notice of, 
658. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 383— 
386. 735—739. 

Golden Age of Scandinavian mythology, 
223—225. 

Goldoni’s Comedies, notice of, 63. 

Gordon, (Captain,) death of, 485. 

Gottingen, notice of, 370, 371. 

Government of the Turks, causes of the 
weakness of, 259—its decline, 263— 
account of the government of the papal 
dominions, 278—280—and in Naples, 
281—Sicily, 282—Sardinia, 283. 


Goszi, (Carlo,) biographical notice of, 651, 
652—character of his comedies, 63, 64. 

Gozzi, (Gasparo,) biographical notice ‘of, 
649—651. ; 

Gracian, ( Balthazar,) character of hisnovel 
of El Criticon, 507. 

Grammont, (Count,) anecdote, 320. 

Grillparzer’s new play, notice of, 728, 729. 

Gruber, (J. G.) Wieland’s Leben, character 
of, 403.—See Wieland. 


Gypsy Language, notice of a dictionary of, 
375. 


H. 


Hain, (Ludovicus,) Repertorium BStegre- 
phicum, notice of, 374. 

Hastings, a Scandinavian chieftain, adven- 
tures of, 91—94. 

Heeren, (Professor,) prospectus of a new, 
history of the European States, notice 
of, 736. 

Heine, (H.) travels, notice of, 370, 371. 

Hindoo Literature, notices of the study of, 
in Germany, 383, 384. 

Hugo, (Victor,) drama of Cromwell, ana- 
lysis of, 715—718. 

Humboldt (A. de) Tableaux de la Nature, 
critical notice of, 718. 

Hypocrisy, severe remarks on by Moliére, 
320. 


I. 


Illyrian Poetry, character of, 664—notice 
of the Illyrian minstrels, 664, 665— 
particularly of Hyacinthus Maglanovich, 
665—specimens of Illyrian poetry, 666 
—669—comparison of one piece with 
the Ugolino of Dante, 669. 

Inscription, ancient Latin, discovered in 
Ethiopia, 484. 

Ireland, observations on the demands of 
the Romanists in, 550, 551. 

Isla, (Father,) character of his novel of 

Gerundio, 508 

hank Pasha, expedition of, against the 
countries of Ethiopia, 462—composi- 
tion of his army, 465—conquers the 
country of iar Sheygya, 464—enters 
Shendy in triumph, 466—takes posses- 
sion of Sennaar, 467—treacherous con- 
duct of one of his officers towards the 
négroes of Sennaar, 468—ravages of 
the climate of that country among his 
troops, ib.—his incursions among the 
negroes of E] Querebyn, 469—his nar- 
row escape, 470—enters the province 
of Quamamayl, 471—disappointed in 
his hopes of finding gold there, ,— 
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marches back towards Egypt, 473—his 
melancholy death, 474—-extent of the 
country conquered by him, 474, 475— 
religion of those provinces, 476. 

Italinski, (Count,) death of, 740. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 386. 739, 
740—on the state of ancient Italy, be- 
fore the time of the Romans, 525—530 
—sketch of the revolutions of the lite- 
rature of Italy, 621—624—notice of 
the principal historians of Italian lite- 
rature, 625—627. 660—and of the 
principal Italian authors, 627—660— 
effects of literature in Italy, 661—no- 
tice of the new edition of the Great 
Dictionary of the Italian Language, 
710. 


J. 

Janizaries, account of, 258. 

Jews and Freemasons, absurd parallel of, 
183, 184—oppression of the Jews in 
Portugal, 183, note. 

Judicial Institutions of England compared 
with those of France, 121—142.—See 


Rey. 

Jungmann, (Dr.) History of Bohemian 
Literature, 145—character of his work, 
ib.—-notice of him, 166, 167. 

Jurisprudence, Turkish, defects of, 247, 
248. 


Justice, venality of, in Sicily, 302. 


K. 


Kaeuffer, (J. E. R.) Novum Testamentum, 
Grecé, notice of, 372. 

Kleist, (Henry von,) biographical account 
of,674—679—his death, 679—extracts 
from his letters, 680, 681—plan of his 
play of the Prince of Homburg, with 
extracts and remarks, 682—695—cha- 
tacter of some of his other pieces, 696. 

Kollar, (John,) a Bohemian poet, notice 
of, 167—specimens of his productions, 
168—170. 

Képpen’s (M.) collection of Sclavonic mo- 
numents, notice of, 384. 

Kosegarten, (J. G. L.) De prisca Lgyptio- 
rum Literatura Commentatio I., critical 
notice of, 708. 

Krug’s (Professor) Dictionary of the Phi- 
losophica] Sciences, notice of, 385. 


L. 
Labourers, wages of, in Tuscany, 290, note. 
Lancetti (Vincenzo) Cabrino Fondolo, a 
historical fragment or novel, critical no- 
tice of, 711, 712. 
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Lanzi, (Luigi,) critigal notice of the works 
of, 657. 

Lebrun, (Pierre,) Voyage de’ Grace, 591 
—plan of his poem, 592—poetical de- 
scription of Constantinople, 593595. 

Lessmann,( Dauiel,) Luise von Helling, plan 
of, 722, 723—extracts from the work, 
723, 724. 

Libraries of Constantinople, 252, 253. 

Literature of the Tarks, 251—oriental lite- 
rature, notice of, 394. 

Literary Intelligence from Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia, 375. 728—Bava- 
ria, 376, 729—Denmark, 377—380. 
729, 730—France, 3£0-—382. 730— 
735— Germany, Hanover, and the minor 
States, 383—386. 735—739 — Italy, 
386. 739, 740—the Netherlands, 387, 
388. 741—744— Russia, 388— 391. 
744, 745—Spain, 745—Sweden and 
Norway, 391, 392. 746, 747—Switzer- 
land, 393. 747. 

Livy’s History, character of, 513. 

Lope de Vega, character of the novels of, 
495. 

Louis XIV., anecdotes of, 316. 325. 343. 


M. 
Macchiavelli’s Comedies, character of, 61, 


62. 

Macpherson, (Captain,) authentic account 
of the melancholy end of, 352—354. 
Maffei, (Giuseppe,) Storia della Letteratura 
italiana, 621—character of the work, 

660. 

Maglanovitch, (Hyacinthus,), an Illyrian 
poet, notice of, 665—specimens of his 
poems, 666—669. 

Magnusen, (Finn,) the Edda Doctrine and 
its Origin, 210—plan and character of 
his work, 214. 242, 243—abstract of 
the Ymerian or animal cosmogony of 
the Voluspa, or prophecy of the Vala, 
214—217—observations on this sys- 
tem, 217—219—and on the cosmogonic 
Trinity of the Scandinavians, 220— 
on the supposed identity of Odin and 
Buddha, 221—origin of the Dwergar, 
or dwarfs, 222—golden age of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, 223-—-225— its 
real meaning, 226—cosmology of the 
Ymerian system, 232—236—abstract 
of the Yggdrasil or vegetable system of 
cosmogony, and its meaning, 226—228 
—remarks thereon, 229—232—and on 
the moral system of the Scandinavians, 
236—238—allegorical representation of 

the_end of the. world, 239—242. 


INDEX: 


Mahmoud, the reigning grand seignior, 
character of, 269, 270—insecurity of 
the military reform, effected by him, 


271. 

Mahometanism, influence of, on the Turks, 
246. 

Malaria of the Campagna di Roma, ob- 
servations on, 298—301. 

Mania, influence of phrenology in the 
treatment of, 38. 

Manuel, (Don Juan,) translation of one of 
the novels of, 508—506. 

Map of the World, according to the dis- 
eases to which mankind are liable, no- 
tice of, 726, 727. 

Mayerberg’s (Baron) Travels in Russia, 
notice of, 371, 372. 

Mazarine, (Cardinal,) circumstances at- 
tendi:.g the Jast sickness of, 367, 368. 
Mechanics’ Institutions, adopted in various 

parts of Europe, 720. 

Medical Sciences, critical notice of the Ger- 
man Encyclopedia of, 726. 

Melling, (M.) Voyage Pi de Con- 
stantinople, 243. 274.—See Turkey. 

Mendoza, (Diego Hurtado de,) character 
of his novel of Lazarillo de Tormes, 509. 

Mesangére, (M. de la,) Dictionnaire des 
Proverbes Frangais, 361—character of 
it, 362. 

Merico, circulation of immoral books in, 


381. 
Milisia’s Memoirs of Architects, critical 


notice of, 655, 656. 

Moliére, (Jean-Baptiste Pogquelin,) birth 
and early education of, 309—enters the 
service of Louis XIII., 309—abandons 
the profession of the law, and becomes 
the manager of a company of strolling 
players, 310—is licensed to open a 
theatre at Paris, 311—analysis of his 
productions with remarks: L’Etourdi, 
310, 311—Le Dépit Amoureux, 311— 
Les Précieuses Ridicules, 312—315— 
Sganarelle ou le Cocu Imaginaire, 315— 
L’ Ecole des Maris, 316, 317—L’ Ecole 
des Femmes, 317, 318—L’ Impromptu 
de Versailles, 319—La Princesse d’E- 


lide, ib.—Le Mariage Forcé, 319, 320, 


—Le Festin de Pierre, 320—L’ Amour 
Médecin, 321—Le Misanthrope, 322— 
Le Médecin malgré lui, 323, 324—Le 
Tartuffe, 325—attacked by Bourdaloue, 
326—observations thereon, 326, 327, 
328—Mboliére vindicated, 329—unotice 
of his Amphytrion, 330—George Dan- 
din, ib.— L’Avare, 331 — benevolent 
apology of Moliére, for writing his farce 
of M. de Pourceaugnac, ib.—its plan, 
332—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 332 
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—334—Les Fourberies de Scapin, 334 
—La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, 334, 
335—Les Femmes Savantes, 335, 336 
—Le Malade Imaginaire, 337, 338— 
observations on the ity of Moliére 
as an actor, 338, 339—be honourably 
declines becoming a member of the 
ae a ——e after 
orm: in maginaire, 
340—bigotry of the priests and lower 
orders at the faneral of Moliére, 341— 
anecdote of his benevolence, 342—his 
literary associates, 343—kind treatment 
of him by Louis XIV., ib.—unhappi- 
ness of his marriage, 344, 345—con- 
cluding remarks on tbe general purpose 
and tendency of Moliére’s productions, 
347—351. 

Montengon, (Pedro,) choracter of the no- 
vels of, 507. 

Moratin, (Leandro, ) Obras Dramaticas,595 
—biographical notice of, 601, note—his 
observations on the degraded state of 
the Spanish theatre at the close of the 
eighteenth century, 600—his character 
of the productions of Montiano, ib.— 
of Ramon de Cruz, 602—of Jovellanos, 
Trigueros and Valdes, 603—his attempt 
to reform the Spanish drama, 604—ex- 
amination of his definition of comedy, 
606—613—plan of his Viejo y la Nina, 
615—of his Mogigata, or Hypocrite, 
with specimens and remarks, 615—619 
—specimen of his translation of Ham- 
let, 620. 

Music, state of, among the Turks, 251. 

Mynas, (M.) Grammaire Grecque, criti 
notice of, 709. 


N, 


Naga, ruins of, 482. 

Naples, government of, 281—appearance 
of, on a Sunday, 301—characters of the 
lower orders of Neapolitans and Sici- 
lians compared, 302, note—illustrations 
and examples of the superstitions of the 
Neapolitans, 558—562. 

Netherlands, literary intelligence from, 387, 
388. 741—744. 

Niccolini, (G. B.) Antonio Foscarini, a tra- 
gedy, plan of, 368, 369—observations 
on it, 369, 370. 

Niebuhr, (G. B.) Romische Geschichte, 512 
—difference between the first and se- 
cond editions of his work, ib.—state of 
our knowledge of Roman history pre- 
viously to the publication of his work, 
513—516—notice of the critiques on it 
by Schlegel. and Wachsmuth, 516, 517 
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—examination of his theory that the 
early Roman history is founded on 
popular poetry, 517—523—notice of 
the objections to it by Schlegel and 
Wachsmuth, 523, 524—abstract of his 
view of ancient Italy before the time of 
the Romans, 525—-527—remarks on it, 
528—530—on the origin of the Tus- 
cans, 531—5353—his theory of the ori- 
gin of Rome, 534—5356—division of 
the inhabitants into three tribes, 536, 
537 —on the relation of patron and 
client, 538—constitution of the senate, 
539—the existence of Servius Tullius 
rejected by M. Niebuhr, 539—540— 
history of Rome under the Tarquins, 
542, 543—constitution of Rome under 
Servius, 544—550—remarks on M. 
Niebubr’s opinion relative to the de- 
mands of the Romanists in Ireland, 550, 
551-—observations on Messrs. Hare's 
and Thirwall’s translation of Niebuhr, 
552, 553. 

Nomenclature, phrenological, of Dr. Gall, 

23. 


Normandy, settlement of Rolla in, 100 — 

sketch of the subsequent history of that 

country, 101—104, 

Norway, periodical literature of, for 1827, 
392 


Nota, (Alberto,) Teatro Comico, 60—ab- 
stract, with specimens and remarks, of 
his “ Ambitiovs Woman,” 64—73—of 
“The First Steps towards Guilt,” 73— 
76—and of “ The Projector,” 77—81 
—remarks on his representations of 
English manners, 81, 82—a new piece 
of his, performed, 386. 

Novelists, (Spanish,) classification of, 488 
—observytions on the Novelas Caballe- 
rescas, or books of chivalry, 488, 489— 
particularly the romance of Amadis de 
Gaula, and its additions, 490, 491— 
Palmerin de Inglaterra, 491—Tirante 
el Blanco, ib—Don Quixote, 492— 
heroic and classical novels, 492, 493— 
Novelas Sentnnentales, 493—the amo- 
rous novels of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, 494, 495—pasicral novels, 495, 
496—particularly the Gajatea of Cer- 
vantes, 496—and of his Novelas Exem- 
plares, 497, 498—on the Novelas Amo- 
rosas of Doma Maria de Zayas, 498— 
502—on the Novelas Morales, 502— 
translation of one of the histories in the 
Conde Lucanor, of the Infante Don 
Juan Manuel, 505—506—notice of 
some Novelas Alegoricas, 506—particu- 
larly the Eusebio of Don Pedro Mon- 
tengon, 507—the Novela Satirica, tbh.— 
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the El Criticon of Balthazar Gracian, 
ib,—the Fray Gerundio of Father Isla, 
508—origin and design of the Novelas 
Picarescas, 508, 509—the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Hurtado de Mendoza, 509 
—the Guzman de Alfarache of Mateo 
Aleman, 510—the Escudero Marcos 
de Obregon, of Vicente Espinel, ib. 


Oo. 


Odin and Buddha, supposed identity of, 
221. 

Orellius, (Jo. Casp.) Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum Collectio, notice of, 373. 

Oriental Literature, intelligence respecting, - 
394. 748, 749. 

Ottomans, pomp and ostentation of, 248— 
their avarice and dissimulation, 249— 
and cruelty, 250—why they are hu- 
mane towards the brute creation, ib.— 
effects of polygamy upon them, 250, 
251 state of music and literature 
among them, 251—253—and of edu- 
cation, 254—causes of the weakness of 
the modern Ottoman government, 259 
—263—fruitless attempts of the Otto- 
man princes to effect reforms, 263— 
265. 


B. 


Paizhans, (H. J.) Nouvelle Force Maritime, 
563—>plan of his work, 567—examina- 
tion of his proposal of substituting 
shells for solid shot, 568—573—his 
answer to objections to his system of 
maritime artillery, derived from the 
apprehension of danger to the ship that 
employs them, 574, 575—and on ac- 
count of their weight, 575, 576—and 
expense, 576—application of them to 
the armi:ig of merchant ships, 577— 
details of his system recommending 
stea"; men-of-war, 577—582—remarks 
on it, 583—585—notices of experi- 
ments made by the French navy, re- 
specting bomb-cannon, 586—589 — 
opinions of commissioners respecting 
them, 587, 588. 590. 

Palmerin de Inglaterra, notice of the 
romance of, 491. 

Pashas, extortion of, 260, 261 — their 
offices commonly sold, 260. 

Palaiologue, (Gregoire,) Esquisses des Meeurs 
Turques, 243—character of the work, 
245.—See Turkey. 

Papal Government, account of, 278—280. 

Parini, biographical notice of, 640—642. 
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Paris, various benevolent institations of, 


364. 

Passeroni, biographical notice of, 639, 640. 

Peasantry, Bolognese, manners of, 289. 

Phrenology, origin and gradual progress of, 
3—9—a phrenological society founded 
at Edinburgh, 19—progress of this 
science in other parts of the world, 20 
—singular coufirmation of the phreno- 
logical system of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, 28, 29—anatomical objections to 
phrenology, 30—32—examination of 
the objections that phrenology leads to 
fatalism and atheism, 32—use of phre- 
nology, 36—first, truth, ib.—secondly, 
it gives security to social intercourse, 
and makes communication prompt and 
easy, 57—thirdly, the mode of treating 
mania, 38—fourthly, its empire over 
education, 39, 40—its claims to specu- 
lative superiority, 40—48 —application 
of phrenology to the character of Thur- 
tell, 49—51—and to various eminent 
persons in ancient times, 52 —sugges- 
tions for studying phrenology, 53—56 
—notice of objections to phrenology, 
57—58. See Gall and Spursheim. 

Piracy in the northern nations of Europe, 
origin of, 84—manners cf the pirates or 
sea-kings, 85—account of their cham- 
pions, 85—87—female pirates, 88, 89. 

Pisa, manners of the lower orders at, 293 
—remarks on the Cavalieri Serventi at, 
291, 292. 

Plebs and Populus, distinction between, at 
Rome, 543, 544, 

Pluquet’s, (Frédéric,) edition of the Ro- 
man de la Rou, character of, 108. 

Poetry, (Bohemian,) specimens of, 151— 
158. 161—166. 168—173. 

Polygamy, effects of, in Turkey, 250, 251. 

Population of Rome, 280, 281, note—of 
Venice, declining, 285. 

Portugal, review of various publications 
relating to the affairs of, 175—189— 
loyalty of the Portuguese, 191, note— 
situation of affairs on the death of King 
John VI. 190, 193—conduct of the 
Cortes, 191—-singular instance of super- 
stition in the Portuguese, 192—abdi- 
cation of the throne by Pedro IV. 
Emperor of Brazil, 194—conduct of 
the apostolical faction at Lisbon, to 
establish Don Miguel as legitimate 
King, 195—remarks on the objections 
made to the charter stipulated for by 
Pedro, 196—204—on the future pro- 
spects of Portugal, as regards consi 
tional liberty, 205—208—extract 
the constitutions of Lamegos, relating 
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to the succession to the Crown of Por- 
tugal, 197, nic—quantity of wine ex- 
— from Portugal to Great Britain 

ween the yeas 1818 and 1826, 209, 


note, 

Pradt, (M. de,) Europe par rapport a la 
Gréce et & la Turquie, 244. 273. See 
Turkey. 

Printing, introduction of, into Turkey, 
265—its little progress, 266, 267. 

Proverbs, notice of various collections of, 
361, 362. 

Prussia, number of schools in, 737. 

Publications on the Continent, list of the 
principal, from October, 1827, to Ja- 
nuary, 1828, 395—402—and from Ja- 
nuary to April, 1828, 751—762. 

Puchmayer, (Anthony,) a Bohemian poet, 
notice of, 161—specimens of his pro- 
ductions, 162. 


R. 


Rapacity, universal in the sovereign and 
governors of Turkey, 260. 

Retszch’s, (Moritz,) Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare, notice of, 385—critical examina- 
tion of his outlines to Hamlet, 697— 


706. 

Rey, (Joseph,) Institutions Judiciaires de 
PAngleterre comparées avec celles de la 
France, 109—his motives for under- 
taking the work, 112, 113—his ac- 
count of the British constitution, 113, 
114— remarks on his observations upon 
the English bar, 117—119—judicial 
institutions of the French republic, 120, 
12i—sketch of the actual organiza- 
tion of the civil judicial institutions 
in France, 121—123—their ordinary 
mode of procedure, 124—evils at» 
tending it, 125—ulterior proceedings, 
126—time limited for appeals, 127— 
extraordinary methods by which judg- 
ments may be impeached, 127, 128— 
mode of executing judgments, 128, 129 
—important observations of M. Rey, 
on the expediency of the English sys- 
tem of distinct equitable interference, 
130, 132—and on the concentration of 
all the great courts of justice in one 
focus, 15¢—absence of method in the 
system of separate jurisdictions, 133— 
on the uncertain limits of the jurisdic- 
tions of the Court of Chancery and 
of the other courts, 136—comparative 
view of the advantages presented by the 
French courts, 137—139—with those 
of the English courts, 139—14¢—par- 
ticularly our courts of conscience, 142 
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—and the present system of bankrupt 
law, ib. 
Richard, the Good, duke of Normandy, 
legendary adventures of, 105—108. 
Ridicule, observations on the use of, 327, 


328. 

‘Riffaud’s (M.) Researches in Egypt, notice 
of, 380. 

Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, true 
cauise of the exile of, from Norway, 95, 
96—the poetical narrative of the Nor- 
man historians, 96—99—his settlement 
in Frafice, 100, 101—and subsequent 
— 101—103— and death, 


an “(ancient,) on the history of, see 
Niebuhy—fear of incantations of the 
ancient Romans, 561. 

Rome, (modern,) government of, 278— 
280—population, 280, 281, note—num- 
ber of churches there, 295—observa- 
tions on the Coliseum, 294—account 
of the palaces, 295, 296—and churches, 
297. 

Ross, (Captain,) observations of, on the 
use of steam-vessels of war, 707. 

Rottiers, (Colonel,) Itineraire de Teflis a 

, notice of, 741. 

Ruins of Mount Berkel, described, 478— 
480—of Assour, 480—482—~of Naga, 
482—of El-Megaourat, 483. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 388— 
391. 744, 745. 


Ss. 


Sadi’s Gulistan, notice of a lithographic 
edition of, 748. 

Sardinia, government of, 283. 

Scandinavia, origin of piracy in, 84— 
points of identity between the Scandi- 
navian mythology and that of Greece, 
affecting the probable oriental origin 
of the Scandinavians, 212—214—ab- 
stract of the Scandinavian mythology, 
with remarks, 214—236. 239—242— 
on the moral system of the Scandina- 
vians, 236—238. 

Schlegel’s, (A. W.) Lectures on the Theory 
of the Formative Arts, critical notice of, 
724—7 26. 

Schlegel’s (Frederick) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History, notice of, 728, 
Seott’s (Sir Walter) Life of Napoleon, re- 

printed in France, 385. 

Scriptures, circulation of, prohibited in 
Bohemia, 375. 

Sea-kings of northern Europe, manners of, 
85. 


INDEX. 


Senate of ancient Rome, constitution of, 
539. 

Servius Tullius, existence of, rejected by 
M. Niebubr, 589, 540—constitution of 
Rome under Servius, 544—550. 

Shakspeare’s humour, observations on, 346. 

Sicily, government of, 282—present state 
of, 302, 303—character of the lower 
orders in, 302, note—brief notice of the 
constitutional government in, 713. 


Sillig; (Julius), Catalogus Artificum, critical 
notice of, 709. 
Simond, (L.) Voyage en Italie et en Sicile, 
275—character of, as a traveller, 977 — 
—his account of the government of the 

papal dominions, 278—280—in Naples, 
281-—Sicily, 282—and Sardinia, 283— 
route followed by M. Simond, 284— 
his account of Venice, 285—manners 
of the Venetians, 286, 287—and of the 
Bolognese peasantry, 289—agriculture 
of. the Bolognese, and in Tuscany and 
Naples, 290, 291—remarks on M. Sis- 
mondi’s account of Florence, 291—his 
observations on the Cavalieri Serventi 
at Pisa, 291, 292—on the coliseum at 
Rome, 294—on St. Peter’s churcli at 
Rome, 295—on the palaces, 295, 296 
ecclesiastical ceremony described, 297, 
298—on the malaria of the Campagna 
de Roma, 298—301—description of 
Naples on a Sunday, 301—notice of 
his route through Sicily, 302—304— 
his account of an Arcadia, 304, 305— 
and of the eloquence of the improvisa~ 
tore Sgricci, 305—remarks on the style 
of M. Simond, 306. 

Snaidr, a Bohemian poet, specimens of, 
161—165. 

Society, security of, promoted by phreno- 
logy, 37. 

Spain, literary intelligence from, 745— 
observations on the modern Spanish 
comedy, 598—notices of some Spanish 
comic writers, 602, 603—particularly 
the comedies of Moratin, 615—619. 

Spursheim, (Dr. J.) publications of, on 
phrenology, 1—becomes the pupil and 
afterwards the associate of Dr. Gall, 
10—their reception at Paris, 16—un- 
fair report made by Cuvier, of their 
phrenological system, 15, 16—notice 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures at London, 
17—his system reviled in the Edin- 
burgh Review, 18—success of his lec- 
tures at Edinburgh, 19—sketch of his 
modifications of Dr. Gall’s system, 21— 
23—his phrenological arrangement of 
the faculties, 26—notice of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's attacks on his sys- 
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tem, and Mr. Combe’s defence of it, 
26, 27—singular confirmation of the 
phrenological system by Mr. Deville, 
28, 29, 

Statii Sylve, notice of M. Sillig’s edition 
of, 373, 374. 

Steam-Guns, notice of experiments with, 
567, note. 

Steam-Men-of-War, recommended, 577— 
582—observations on the adoption of, 
707. 

Struve, (M.) astronomical discoveries of, 
388. 

Sultan, (Turkish,) power of, 254, 255— 
the disunion of the spiritual from the 
temporal authority of, a cause of the 
bigotry and barbarism of the Turks, 257. 

Superstitions of the Greeks and Romans, 
560, 561—of the Neapolitans, 558, 559. 

Sweden, literary intelligence from, 391, 
392. 746, 747. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 393. 
747. 


T. 


Tarquins, on the history of Rome under, 
542, 545, 

Tartini, anecdote of, 627. 

Taschereau, (J.) Histoire de Moliére, 306.— 
See Moliére. 

Tegner, (Elias,) Bishop of Wexia, notice 
of the poems of, 746, 747. 

Thurtell, (John,) phrenological character 
of, 51. 

Tirante el Blanco, notice of the romance 
of, 491. 

Travellers, (English,) in Italy, superficial 
observations of, 275, 276. 

Trinity, cosmogonic, of the Scandinavians, 


Turchi, Bishop of Parma, character of, as 
a pulpit orator, 658, 659. 

Turkey, influence of the institutions of the 
Turks on their manners, 246 —particu- 
larly the rites of Mahometanism, ib.— 
Turkish jurisprudence, 247, 248—pomp 
and ostentation of the Ottomans, 248— 
avarice, ¢49—dissimulation, ib,—cru- 
elty, 250—cause of their forbearance 
towards the brute creation, ib.—effects 
of polygamy, ib. 251—state of music 
among the Turks, 251—literature, ib.— 
public libraries in Constantinople, 252, 
253 — education, 254— power of the 
sultan, ib. 255—temper and constitution 
of the Ulemas, 255—257—the separa- 
tion of the spiritual from the temporal 
authority of the sultans, the cause of 
the increased bigotry and barbarism of 
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the Turks, 257—constitution and power 
of the Janizaries, 258—causes of the 
weakness of the modern Ottoman go- 
vernment, 259—rapacity of the sove- 
reign and of all the inferior officers and 
cadis, 260—its effects on the provinces, 
261—affection of the Ottomans for the 
family of their founder, 262—decline 
of the Ottoman empire, 263—fruitless 
attempts of various Ottoman princes to 
introduce military reforms, 263, 264— 
and create a navy, 265—the art of 
printing introduced into Turkey, but 
little encouraged, 265—267—character 
of Mahmoud, the reigning sultan, 269, 
270— insecurity of his military reforms, 
271—the Turkish empire fast approach- 
ing to its end, 272. 

Tuscany, agriculture of, 290, and note— 
progress of the system of mutual in- 
struction, 386—origin of the ancient 
Tuscans, 531—533. 


U. 


Ugoni, (Camillo,) Della Letteratura Itali- 
ana, 621.—See Italy, 

Ulemas, or body of priests and lawyers 
among the Turks, temper and constitu- 
tion of, 255—257. 

University of Munich, improved course of 
study at, 376, 377—notice of the uni- 
versities in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, 742. 


V. 


Valetta, (Niccola,) Cicolata sul Fascino, 
detto Jettatura, 556—object of his work, 
560—on the superstitions of the Greeks 
and Romans, ib, 561—subjects pro- 
posed by him for prize dissertations, 
563. 

Venice, present state of, 284—286—de- 
cline of the Venetian nobility, 285— 
and population, ib.—description of the 
Venetian cafés, 287. 

Verri, (Pietro,) biographical notice of, 
6 


Vesuvius, agriculture of the vicinity of, 291. 

Vico, (Giambattista,) biographical notice 
of, 628. 

Vienna, encouragement of the sciences at, 


375. 
Vikingrs, or sea-kings, notice of, 85. 
Virgil, notice of a Danish translation of, 
380 


Voltaire’s character, impartial estimate of, 


382. 
3 F 
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W. 


Wace, (Robert,) biographical notice of, 
90, note—analysis of his Roman de Rou, 
or Romance of Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 91—104—-specimens of it, with 
remarks, 105—108. 

Wages, of labourers, in Tuscany, 290, 
note. 

White River, passage of, described, 437— 
its course, 485. 

_ Wieland, birth and education of, 404, 405 

—forms an attachment for Sophia von 

Guttermann, 405—origin of his poem 

on the nature of things, 406—observa- 

tions on it, ib, 407—his studies at Tu- 
bingen, 407—publishes his Moral Let- 
ters, and Anti-Ovid, 408—accepts an 
invitation to reside with Bodmer, near 

Berne, 409—commences an epic poem 

intitled Cyrus, 410—its character, 410, 

411—-general observations on the ear- 

lier productions of Wieland, 411—413 

—Wieland recalled to hold an office in 

his native town, 413—finds his mistress 

married and a mother, 414—change in 
his theological sentiments, 415—sketch 
of the first edition of his “ Agathon,” 
416—remarks on its principles and 
design, 416—421—notice of some of 
his poetical works, 422, 423 —account 

of his fairy tales of Idris and Zenide, 423, 

424—and of the New Amadis, 424, 

425—his marriage, 426—is invited to 

fill the chair of philosophy at Erfurt, 

426— notice of some of his minor 

pieces published there, 427 —analysis 

of his “ Golden Mirror,” with remarks, 

428, 429—publishes his Cupid Accused 

and Combabus, 429, 430—his residence 

at Erfurt uncomfortable, 430, 431—is 
invited to Wiemar to superintend the 


INDEX. 


education of the young duke and his 
brother, 451—his literary associates at 
that court, 432—he commences a peri- 
odical journal, 433—is attacked by 
Goéthe, 434—notices of his Peregrinus 
Proteus and Agathodemon, 435—of his 
Abderites, 436—and Romantic Tales, 
ib. 437, 438—publishes a new edition 
of his Agathon, 439—outline of the 
plot of his Oberon, 440, 441—obser- 
vations on its execution, 442—448— 
Wieland retires to Osmanstadt, 449— 
his mode of living there, 450—pub- 
lishes his Aristippus and his Cootem- 
poraries, 451—is attacked by the bro- 
thers Schlegel, 452—domestic afflictions 
of Wieland, 453—he returns to Wei- 
mar, 454—delicate attention paid him 
by Buonaparte, ib—with whom he has 
an interview, 455—subjects of their 
conversation, 456—honours conferred 
on Wieland, 457—his death, ib.—gene- 
ral observations on his talents and cha- 
racter, 458—461. 

Wine, quantity of, exported from Portugal 
between 1818 and 1826, 209, note. 


¥. 


Yggdrasil, or vegetable cosmogony of the 
Scandinavians, abstract of, with remarks 
and explanations, 226—232. 

Ymerian, or animal cosmogony of the 
Scandinavians, 214—226—abstract of 
Ymerian cosmology, 252—236. 


Z. 


Zayas, (Doiia Maria de,) character of her 
novels, 498—502. 


ERRATUM IN VOL, II. 


P. 452, line 16, for Augustus and William Schlegel, read Augustus William and 
Frederick Schlegel. 
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W. 


Wace, (Robert,) biographical notice of, 
90, note—analysis of his Roman de Rou, 
or Romance of Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 91—104—-specimens of it, with 
remarks, 105—108. 

Wages, of labourers, in Tuscany, 290, 
note. 

White River, passage of, described, 437— 
its course, 485. 

_ Wieland, birth and education of, 404, 405 

—forms an attachment for Sophia von 

Guttermann, 405—origin of his poem 

on the nature of things, 406—observa- 

tions on it, ib. 407—his studies at Tu- 
bingen, 407—publishes his Moral Let- 
ters, and Anti-Ovid, 408—accepts an 
invitation to reside with Bodmer, near 

Berne, 409—commences an epic poem 

intitled Cyrus, 410—its character, 410, 

411—-general observations on the ear- 

lier productions of Wieland, 411—413 

—Wieland recalled to hold an office in 

his native town, 413—finds his mistress 

married and a mother, 414—change in 
his theological sentiments, 415—sketch 
of the first edition of his “ Agathon,” 
416—remarks on its principles and 
design, 416—421—notice of some of 
his poetical works, 422, 423 —account 

of his fairy tales of Idris and Zenide, 423, 

424—and of the New Amadis, 424, 

425—his marriage, 426—is invited to 

fill the chair of philosophy at Erfurt, 

426 — notice of some of his minor 

pieces published there, 427 —analysis 

of his “ Golden Mirror,” with remarks, 

428, 429—publishes his Cupid Accused 

and Combabus, 429, 430—his residence 

at Erfurt uncomfortable, 430, 431—is 
invited to Wiemar to superintend the 


INDEX. 


education of the young duke and his 
brother, 431—his literary associates at 
that court, 432—he commences oo 
odical journal, 433—is attacked by 
Goéthe, 434—notices of his Peregrinus 
Proteus and Agathodemon, 435—of his 
Abderites, 436—and Romantic Tales, 
ib. 437, 458—publishes a new edition 
of his Agathon, 439—outline of the 
plot of his Oberon, 440, 441—obser- 
vations on its execution, 442—448— 
Wieland retires to Osmanstadt, 449— 
his mode of living there, 450—pub- 
lishes his Aristippus and his Contem- 
poraries, 451—is attacked by the bro- 
thers Schlegel, 452—domestic afflictions 
of Wieland, 453—he returns to Wei- 
mar, 454—delicate attention paid him 
by Buonaparte, ib.—with whom he has 
an interview, 455—subjects of their 
conversation, 456—honours conferred 
on Wieland, 457 —his death, ib.— gene- 
ral observations on his talents and cha- 
racter, 458—461. 

Wine, quantity of, exported from Portugal 
between 1818 and 1826, 209, note. 


¥. 


Yggdrasil, or vegetable cosmogony of the 
Scandinavians, abstract of, with remarks 
and explanations, 226—232. 

Ymerian, or animal cosmogony of the 
Scandinavians, 214—226—abstract of 
Ymerian cosmology, 232—236. 


Z. 


Zayas, (Doiia Maria de,) character of her 
novels, 498—502. 


ERRATUM IN VOL. II. 


P. 452, line 16, for Augustus and William Schlegel, read Augustus William and 
Frederick Schlegel. 
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